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‘You Did Not Teach Us 
How to Pray” 


‘WHE first task of evangelism is with those already within the mem- 

bership of the church. This is . . . an educational responsibility. 

One of the most damning charges against organized religion that has 
come from our men in combat theatres of the war is, ‘‘You did not teach 
us how to pray.’’ You do not have to go to the war to observe this fact; 
go to a hospital, stand beside the bereaved, talk with the aged, inquire of 
new members why they have sought membership in the church and you 
find how limited most people are in their understanding of religion. One 
wonders, what have we been teaching in the church anyway? It is so 
easy to go off into ethereal realms to escape the hard task of interpreting 
life as it is lived, so easy to withdraw behind cloistered walls and dream. 
The hard question we ought to be asking our religious leaders and those 
who occupy our pulpits and the seats of the learned, is simply, ‘‘Does what 
you are teaching and preaching help with the job of living? Will it help a 
man to die who wants to live? Will it help a woman to live whose heart has 
died? Does it have toughness in its fibre, and courage at its core? Will 
it touch selfishness; is it greater than hatred?’’ . . . Until we can do 
(this) job . . . we have no right to go to the fifty per cent of our popu- 
lation that is unchurched with the message of our Lord, for we are hypo- 
crites when we talk about the love of God in Christ but are unwilling 
aud unable to demonstrate it to those who have already sought that love 
in the fellowship of the church. 


—From PASTORAL WORK AND PERSONAL COUNSELING by 
Russell L. Dicks in a chapter on ‘‘The New Evangelism.’’ Pub- 
lished by Macmillan, New York. 
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LETTERS 


On Transfer of Members 
Sirs: 

Another solution to the problem of 
members who move (“Presbyterian Prob- 
lems, Nov. 8; Letters, November 29)— 

1. This won't be a perfect solution. 
Systems may be perfect, but we fallible 
mortals have to work them. 

2. A pastor is still pastor of each of his 
sheep, whether it stays put, wanders away, 
or moves. He has a pastoral responsi- 
bility until another pastor takes over. 

3. When members move, the pastor may 
write pastoral letters urging them to estab- 
lish themselves in church where they set- 
tle; and he ought to write to the churches 
at the new residence supplying them with 
pertinent information about the newcom- 
pertinent information about the newcom- 
ers. Paul did this. Many such letters of 
introduction are included in his epistles, 
and are our first examples of church let- 
ters. 

4. These letters to churches may be 
written before the move or later. It is 
frequently possible to give the address of 
the member concerned. On a move to a 
large city, carbon copies of the letter may 
be sent to several pastors. 

5. Formal transfer of membership can 
be effected later in due and ancient form. 

8. This method often works. It has never 
done any harm. It requires a pastor’s heart 
a little time and a trifle of postage; and 
in a large chyrch the actual work may be 
delegated tg the staff. There is no new 
machinery; and it seems scriptural. 

WM. T. RIVIERE 

Camp Chaffee, Ark, 








What Is the Church? 


Sirs: 

In the light of the current discussion 
of church union, it seems necessary to re- 
fresh our memory as to certain well- 
known principles as to the nature of the 
church, 

It is not a man-made institution; it is 
from God. This great fact is (or should 
be) well known, acknowledged and acted 
upon by all interested parties. But while 
most church leaders will freely acknowl- 
edge this principle, their attitude and ac- 
tion seems hardly in accord with it. For 
in many church problems they seem 
guided by personal ideals and ideas, rather 
than seeking guidance from above. 

For instance, in large measure our 
church leaders seem to think that the 
most important essential in church life 
is SOUND DOCTRINE; and they look with 
amazement at any one who ventures to 
question that view. 

3ut when those sticklers for sound doc- 
trine, the Pharisees, asked our Lord what 
is the great commandment, his prompt 
and clear reply was LOVE, and he went on 
to amplify and illustrate it with a famous 
parable, 

Now since Jesus is the Founder of the 
“church which is his Body,” it seems rea- 
sonable that his disciples should accept it 
as his unquestioned right to proclaim the 
principles upon which it is founded; and 
proceed to obey and carry them out. But 
do they? The countless fragments into 
which groups of Christians are divided is 
the tragic spectacle presented. 

In order to do some slight repair work 
by reducing these fragmentary groups 
just a little, we are now offered a plan 
formulated by consecrated men of God, 





Challenge to the 


PAT E. HOOKS, Itasca, Texas: 


could not be measured. 


San Antonio: 


armed services. 





PAUL K. BUCKLES, Chaplain, U. S. A.: 
our church in 1945 is to teach—in the pulpit, in the Bible school, 
and in the home—the meaning of being a Christian. 
at the utter lack of knowledge on the part of those who do not 
know even the simplest things in our Christian faith. 


WILLIAM WOOD GLASS, Minister, Decatur, Ala: 
church’s task is new in every generation; to restate the changeless 
gospel in terms understandable in a world which knows nothing but 
change; to study the peace, unity and purity of the church and to 
seek union with men of like mind; to have an active part in prepar- 
ing the way for a just, Christian and lasting peace. 


The time has arrived for our church to 
rally to the aid of our colleges. 
church is dependent on the church colleges. 
more financial support and encourage our choice young men and 
women to attend these institutions. 


PAUL S. EDGAR, Chaplain U. S. N.: 
Presbyterian Church should make in 1945 is to select at least 35 
or 40 of her ministers between the ages of 38 and 45 and have them 
to make application in the Navy Chaplains Corps. 
shortage of Navy cheplains and it is felt that if men who are well- 
seasoned and from our larger churches would come into the service, 
their influence, while in the service as well as when this war is over, 


CATHERINE JEAN BOAND, president, Presbyterian Young People of Texas, 
The greatest task before our church in 1945 is in 
the preparation of its membership for the return of those in the 
Unless the church catches the spirit, vision, and 
daring of the young life in the service, it may lose an unprecedented 
opportunity for a great spiritual re-awakening. 
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Church in 1945 


The unparalleled opportunity for 


I am astonished 


To remember that the 


We cannot delay any longer. Our 
We must give them 


The greatest emphasis with the 


There is a great 
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whereby our church may obey the Master 
by having “love one to another” and trust 
enough in our brethren of the Northern 
Church to treat them as brethren. But 
one of my warm friends retorts that this 
is mere mechanical union which will con- 
tribute nothing to real union; so he urges 
that we desist from such quibbling over 
trifles and get busy winning souls to God. 
Thus he ignores the tragic fact that just 
such breaches are the great hindrance to 
winning the world to God. And he fails 
to see that the healing of great divisions 
by the spirit of love would be a wonder- 
ful help to the success of the great “mis- 
sion of the church. 

Further he assumes that when I went 
a missionary to Japan, I went to establish 
a chureh according to the “distinctive 
principles of our Southern Church.” But 
if he did but know it, some of my most 
distasteful moments in Japan were when 
certain misguided colleagues’ offered 
preachments anent orthodox teachings of 
Dabney and others, instead of the teach- 
ings of Paul the Apostle and his Master. 
Early missionary leaders in Japan strove 
mightily to start the church there with 
no denominations whatever; simply as The 
Church of Christ. And their New York 
Boards ordered them to be loyal to their 
church or lose their salary; and for a 
dozen years these men of God refused sal- 
ary, and supported themselves while they 
worked for the Master. 

Yes, brethren, by all means let us be 
zealous to win souls for God; and most 
certainly let us seek pure doctrine. But 
let us do these things in loving coopera- 
tion with our brethren, thus removing the 
outstanding obstacle in men’s minds, and 
winning them by the pattern directed by 
our Master. 

R. E. McALPINE 

Roanoke, Va. 


Memorial Certificates 


Sirs: 

The Defense Service Council endeavors 
to assist local churches in ministering to 
members in the armed service, also to 
their families. A memorial certificate has 
been prepared for presentation to the fam- 
ily of a young man or woman who was 
killed or died in the service. The certifi- 
cate is 9x12 inches, has the figure of an 
eagle at the top, and at the bottom left 
hand corner the seal of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. The following words are 
printed: “Sacred to the Memory of (place 
to insert the name) WHO GAVE HIS LIFE 
IN THE SERVICE OF HIS COUNTRY 
AND FOR THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM IN 
FORLD WARII. “Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friend.’ To all who loved him 
and to those whom he loved, his church 
sends solemn greeting and tender sym- 
pathy in the certain hope of eternal life 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

The certificates are signed by the mod- 
erator of the General Assembly, and space 
is provided for the signature of the local 
pastor. 

Pastors or local Defense Service Com- 
mittees are requested to send the names 
of the deceased (typed or printed), and 
they will be lettered on the certificates. 
Duplicate certificates will be provided on 
request, if both are ordered at the same 
time. Samples were sent to all pastors 
in October, and more than 250 were or- 
dered before January 1, 1945. 

In response to numerous requests for 
material for memorial services, a leaflet, 
“Suggestions for a Memorial Service,” has 
been prepared. These are free, as are the 
certificates. 

Address: Defense Service Council, 410 
Atlantic Life Building, Richmond 19, Vir- 
ginia. 
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Protestant Churchmen to Meet in 


Cleveland to Discuss Peace Issues 


To Seek Agreement on Course of Action to Recommend to Christian 
Citizens in Achieving Postwar World Founded on Spiritual Principles 


CLEVELAND (Special).—More than 400 representatives of the Protestant 
leadership in the United States have been named as delegates to the second 
peace conference in Cleveland January 16-19 to decide upon the course of ac- 
tion they will recommend to Christian citizens in achieving the goal of a peace 


based on spiritual principles. 


In determining their findings the conference will study the results of the 


Dumbarton Oaks and other peace par- 
leys and current developments. They 
will be appraised in the light of the 
spiritual principles adopted by the first 
peace conference held at Delaware, 
Ohio, three years ago and the Six Pil- 
lars of Peace enunciated two years ago 
by the Commission on a Just and Du- 
rable Peace. 


Federal Council Sponsorship 


Both the Delaware and Cleveland con- 
ferences were called by the commis- 
sion, which was instituted by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, as its agency through which a 
continuing effort has been made to 
unite Christians in a common effort to 
win a peace consistent with Christian 
principles. 

Walter W. Van Kirk, secretary of the 
commission, said that both in numbers 
of delegates and communions_ repre- 
sented the Cleveland conference will sur- 
pass the Delaware conference. Protes- 
tant communions, both members and 
non-members of the Federal Council 
which itself represents a constituency 
of 25,000,000 Protestants, accepted the 
commission’s invitation to appoint dele- 
gates. In addition, there will be repre- 
sentatives of Allied Christian bodies of- 
ficially constituted by the boards and 
agencies of the churches, city and state 
councils of churches, Christian bodies 
carrying on programs of education on 
World Order, members of the Commis- 
sion and other churchmen. 


To Be Submitted to Churches 


“The delegates will in no sense speak 
Officially for their respective commun- 
ions and organizations,’’ Dr. Van Kirk 
said. ‘‘Nor will the findings of the con- 
ference be construed as the action of 
the participating bodies. As at Dela- 
ware, the message of the conference will 
be submitted to the churches for such 





action as may in each case seem ap- 
propriate and desirahle.”’ 

Under the leadership of John Foster 
Dulles, noted international lawyer who 
has been chairman of the commission 
since its inception, the delegates will 
spend most of their time in group dis- 
cussions of current phases of world or- 
der and the long-range program of the 
churches. The consensus will be em- 
bodied in the findings of the conference. 


Support World Organization 


The conference will serve not only to 
focus attention on past and present de- 
velopments concerning the peace but 
also the contribution Christian leader- 
ship has made to creating an opinion in 
support of a peace based on justice since 
the commission was established by the 
Federal Council a year before Pearl 
Harbor. Under the leadership of Mr. 
Dulles and 100 members of the commis- 
sion representing many denominations 
Christian citizens have been called to 
study and action in support of the es- 
tablishment of a world organization 
both curative and creative with the 
United Nations serving as a nucleus. 
Many millions of Christian Protestants 
have been moved to show an intelligent 
interest in the necessity of international 
collaboration. 


Ten Southern Presbyterians 


The ten delegates from the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S°, who are expected 
to attend the Cleveland meeting are: 
Lloyd Courtney, Lewisburg, W. Va.; 
Samuel E. Howie, Memphis, Tenn.; Miss 
Annie Tait Jenkins, Atlanta, Ga.; Wm. 
T. McElroy, Louisville, Ky.; D. P. Mc- 
Geachy, Clearwater, Fla.; Robert W. 
Miles, Lexington, Ky.; Henry E. Rus- 
sell, Montgomery, Ala.; Ernest Trice 
Thompson, Edward D. Grant and Au- 
brey N. Brown, Richmond, Va. 


THE YEAR IN RELIGION 





Wartime Needs Seen 
At Heart of Church 
Program During 1944 


Churches Have Conditions of Peace 
As ‘‘Most Conspicuous Interest’’ 
By WINFRED E. GARRISON* 


BOVE the din of a war moving 

with accelerated tempo, the agen- 

cies of religion have lifted their 
voices on behalf of spiritual values, the 
preservation of which is the ultimate 
purpose of the war. 

The churches continue to be con- 
cerned about both wartime needs and 
postwar reconstruction. They are glad 
to believe, as they may on good evi- 
dence, that religion has been a source 
of strength and comfort to many sol- 
diers at the front and that the chap- 
lains have been worth more than their 
weight in anything that might have 
been sent in their place. But they do not 
stress too heavily the ‘‘no atheists in 
foxholes’’ theme, nor do they expect a 
spontaneous and automatic revival of 
religion, either during or after the war. 


See God’s Preference 


Religious pacifism occupies a dimin- 
ishing place in the picture. Church as- 
semblies are usually careful to avoid 
declaring the present conflict a “holy 
war.”’ But even those which take pains 
to show that the church (‘fas such’’) is 
not at war have often made clear their 
confidence that God would like to see 
our side win. 

The Methodists, at their general con- 
ference in May, revised their 1940 re- 
fusal to ‘‘bless’’ any war and came as 
near to blessing this one as they could 
without using that word. Other de- 
nominations have taken similar actions, 
not recanting their previous judgment 
that war is a horrible and un-Christian 
way of settling disputes between na- 
tions, but recognizing that a war is not 
necessarily (and this one not actually) 
a mere conflict of rival imperialisms, 
that moral issues are at stake so that 
even God may have a reasonable pref- 
erence as to the outcome, and that, once 
a war is started, qyery citizen must 


*Professor emeritus of Church His- 
tory, University of Chicago. 
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throw his weight on one side or the 
other, however much he may loathe 
war. 

The historic peace churches have 


maintained their and have 
furnished most (though not all) of the 
conscientious 


testimony 


and have 
ried the burden of supporting the Civil- 
ian Public Service camps in which about 
6,000 C. O.’s are detained. 

The issue of peacetime conscription 
the the 
being Congress should 


objectors, car- 


has stirred churches, feeling 
generally that 
not enact conscription legislation while 
the war is still in The Fed- 
Council of the Catholic 
Hierarchy of the United States, and the 
Rabbinical Assembly of America have 
all against immediate Con- 
gressional action on a peacetime draft. 


progress. 


eral Churches, 


counseled 


Stress Peace Foundations 


Studying the conditions of a postwar 
settlement which will bring a just and 
permanent peace has become the most 
conspicuous interest and activity of the 
They led the way in such 
studies while the politicians were still 
saying that we must win the war first 
and think about the peace afterward. 

The churches, Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish, have collected and dis- 
millions the relief 
victims abroad. Some denominations 
(the Lutherans conspicuously) conduct 
hospitality centers, similar to the USO, 
for and women. City 
church federations have developed ex- 


churches. 


and 


bursed for of war 


service men 
tensive programs for the social and re- 
ligious 
dustrial 
juvenile 


in- 
of 
resettle- 


of workers in 
the 


delinquency, 


welfare new 


areas, for prevention 
the 


ment of Japanese Americans evacuated 


for 


from the west coast, for the care of the 
inmates of public institutions. 
As a result of increased national in- 


come, and also of income tax exemption 


on gifts, church debts are being paid 
off, church budgets are generally bal- 
anced, reserves are being accumulated 


for future building. 
Foreign Missions Hampered 
Foreign 
many fields and 
in some, and travel restrictions create 
much difficulty. The wonder is that the 
work continues without interruption in 
so many places. 


missions is seriously hamp- 


ered in is impossible 


The term, ‘‘world serv- 
ice,’”” now coming into more general use, 
indicates an enlarged conception of the 
task ahead. 

The plan to merge the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, and other in- 
terdenominational 
National Council 
Christ in the U. S. 
of realization. 


agencies in a single 
of the Churches of 
A., is still in process 
The Federal Council and 
the International Council approved the 
proposal and voted to refer it to the 
constituent denominations. The Con- 
gregationalists were the first to approve. 
In September, a Canadian Council of 
Churches was organized with Anglicans, 


Baptists, Disciples, Evangelicals, Pres- 
Salvation Army, and the 


Church of Canada as members. 


byterians, 
United 


World Council Has 86 Members 


The World Council of Churches, 
which added five churches to its roster 
in 1943 and four in 1944, now has 86 
bodies in 29 countries. 
Plans have been announced for a small 
preliminary meeting, probably at Stock- 
holm, as soon as fighting in Europe ends 
and reasonable freedom of travel is re- 
stored, to prepare for the first full meet- 
ing of the Assembly which, it has been 
suggested, may be at Princeton, N. J. 
The sudden and lamented death of Dr. 
William Temple, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in October, was a heavy loss to 
the whole ecumenical movement. He 
had been chairman of the Faith and Or- 
der organization for fourteen years, and 
took the leading part in projecting the 
formation of the World Council. 

Several projects for union between 
pairs of related or congenial denomina- 
tions are under consideration. Some of 
them have made visible progress but 
none has reached ‘consummation dur- 
ing the year. The Presbyterian, U. S. 
A., and U. S. (‘“Southern’’), both voted 
in their General Assemblies to continue 
their committees which are working on 
plans for closer relations between the 
two, 


constituent 


The former also continues its ne- 
gotiations for union with the Protestant 
Episcopal Church but, with some evi- 
of impatience, called upon the 
Episcopal General Convention of 1946 
to commit itself to some definite pro- 
posal. Committees of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches and the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church have ap- 
proved preJiminary terms of union and 
have proposed a two-year period of 
cooperation preparatory to 
formal union. 


dence 


closer 


Issue of Religious Freedom 


Concern for religious liberty, at home 
and abroad, is everywhere manifest, and 
there widening understanding that 
this inseparable from civil liberty. 
Interpreting the Four Freedoms, the 
Federal Council of Churches defined re- 
ligious liberty as including ‘‘freedom to 
worship according to conscience and to 
bring up children in the faith of their 
parents; freedom for the individual to 
change his religion; freedom to preach, 
educate, publish, and carry on mission- 
ary activities; and freedom to organize 
with others, and to acquire and hold 
property, for these purposes.” A joint 
committee of the Federal Council and 
the Foreign Missions Conference issued 
a report demanding that these rights be 
guaranteed by an international agree- 
ment. 


is 


is 


Inter-Faith Activities 


The past year witnessed a marked in- 
in inter-religious | activities. 
Among these were the following: 

1. Widespread use of ‘Pattern for 


crease 
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Peace,” the Interfaith Declaration on 
World Order signed in October, 1943, 
by 146 Protestant, Catholic, and Jew- 
ish American leaders. This seven-point 
statement has been used by churches, 
schools, and civic groups all over the 
nation as the basis of discussion for se- 
curing a just and lasting peace. 

2. Development of the national net- 
work of offices of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. Forty 
full-time offices now supervise the con- 
ference program in 3,000 communities 
with all-year Round Table programs in 
300 cities. Comprehensive programs 
were carried out in schools, churches, 
military training centers, and civic or- 
ganizations. 

3. Widespread programs in Protes- 
tant and Catholic churches devoted to 
improving inter-group relations. Forty 
Protestant denominational bodies used 
a series of books and manuals under the 
general title, ‘“‘The Church and America’s 
People,” at all age-levels for the entire 
year. The Catholic Commission ' on 
American Citizenship completed seven 
volumes of its series of ‘Faith and 
Freedom Readers.’’ In November the 
commission announced that 6,000 of 
the 8,000 parochial schools of the na- 
tion are now using the readers, devoted 
to better citizenship and human rela- 
tions —(RNS.) 


U. S. A. Presbyterians Adopt 
$10,500,000 Benevolence Budget 


Atlantic City, N. J. (RNS)—The Na- 
tional Field Committee of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., at a two- 
day conference here, allotted the major 
share of the $10,500,000 budget of its 
benevolence fund to work in the United 
States, but warned that the Church 
must prepare for heavy expenditures in 
foreign fields in the postwar period. 

At the closing session, 36 leaders of 
the denomination assigned $4,670,355 
to the Board of National Missions to 
continue its work “to make America 
Christian.” The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions was given $3,976,580 for ‘‘con- 
tinuing missionary enterprises through- 
out the world, maintained despite the 
war.” 

Other allocations included $1,277,- 
800 for religious educational work, 
$396,425 for pension funds, $154,300 
for theological seminaries, $43,200 to 
the American Bible Society, and $18,- 
500 to the Federal Council of Churches. 


Horton Is Named Chairman of 
World Council’s American Division 

New York (RNS)—Douglas Horton, 
minister of the General Council of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, was 
re-elected chairman of the American 
Co.imittee for the World Council of 
¢raurehes at its annual meeting here. 
yor the past six months, Dr. Horton 
filled the unexpired term of the late 
William Adams Brown, who died a year 
ago. All other officers and staff mem- 
bers were also re-elected. 
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In China’s response to the Christian message and the 


enlistment of common people and eminent leaders is 


seen the future hope of the Orient 


China’s Challenge to Christian Missions 


By GEORGE A. HUDSON* ; 


E CONSTANTLY read these days of “crisis,” of 
‘“‘world crisis,’ of ‘forces of evil’ pitted in a death 
struggle against “forces of righteousness’’—the 

very existence of our civilization threatened. For example, 
Mr. Lewis Mumford in his recent book, The Condition of 
Man, states that “the future of our world is trembling in 
the balance.’”’ He writes of ‘barbarous mechanisms” and 
“the marvels of physical mechanisms invented by the au- 
dacious spirit of man converted to the task of blowing 
him physically off the face of the earth.” These statements 
were made before the launching of the terrifying and devas- 
tating robot bombs. ‘‘How may world disaster be averted?” 
we ask. 

Mr. Mumford proposes that ‘‘man turn his major energies 
from the conquest of the external world to the remaking 
of his inner world.” He writes of ‘‘new integrated per- 
sonality,” of “superior individuals who consciously set to 
work to exemplify in themselves the elements of the new 
integrated personality and outlook. By force of example 
and civic zeal their achievement may be spread to the 
community or region of which they are a part and in turn 
the wholesome contagion may affect society as a whole.” 
But, we inquire, “Can man by his own strength achieve 
this new integrated personality and social reform?” The 
answer is given by Mr. Mumford’s literary critic who says: 
“These proposals for reform seem small and inadequate 
after the grandeur and gloom of the indictment that pre- 
ceded them.” Thus the proposal to achieve by man’s own 
strength “new integrated personality” and “social reform”’ 
is inadequate to meet the world’s crisis. 

Military Victory is Not Enough 

Nor can military success even in a righteous cause per- 
manently meet the world’s need. A noted news commenta- 
tor recently made this statement in his broadcast, “‘The 
achievements of our allied armies are increasing. The mili- 
tary might of the Axis will be crushed. But what is fun- 
damentally needed is a moral and spiritual transformation 
in men the world over. That is the only sure foundation 
of peace.” Then the commentator asked in a tone almost 
of despair, ‘‘How can this moral and spiritual transforma- 
tion be accomplished?”’ 

A Christian statesman gives us the answer. Mr. Francis 
B. Sayre, former Assistant Secretary of State, says: ‘‘Civi- 
lization needs a practical utilization of the teaching of 
Christ.” Dr. C. Darby Fulton, executive secretary of our 
Board of Foreign Missions, tells us how the teaching of 
Christ is to be utilized. He says: ‘“‘The gospel is the only 
cure for the world’s deep hurt. The trouble is essentially 
moral and spiritual—men have forgotten God. A funda- 
mental work of conversion is necessary. Hearts must be 
changed. We can meet the world’s problem only by mul- 
tiplying the number of those who fear God and keep his 
commandments.” Dr. Donald W. Richardson told us of 
the power of the gospel in his sermon as retiring moderator 
of the last General Assembly: “The only hope for the 
making of better men and a better world is to recapture the 
faith of the early church in the saving power of Christ. 

There is only one power that can bring all men 
together and bind them into a true brotherhood. There is 
only one message that can solve the problems of humanity. 
That message is the gospel, the power of God unto salva- 
tion for the individual and for society. A righteous so- 


*Missionary to Kashing, Chekiang, China, now at Mission 
Court, Richmond, Va. 
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ciety is possible only when we have righteous men, and 
Christ alone can make men righteous.” 

From these statements we see that the hope of the world 
in this time of crisis is not in a new integrated personality 
and social reform attempted through human strength, nor 
in military achievement alone even in a righteous cause. 
The only hope of the world in this time of world crisis is 
the gospel of Christ, the power of God, which is able to 
convert, to transform, and make men righteous, following 
which, there can be peace on earth, goodwill and mutual 
helpfulness among men. What a challenge to missions! 
It is a world-wide challenge to the Christian Church to 
send forth the gospel of Christ to the ends of the earth 
in scope and effort not even dreamed of before. 


China’s Imperative Need 


The Oriental crisis is a part of the world crisis. Japan 
has failed in her leadership. Japan has led the Orient into 
turmoil, disorder and distress. Japan has failed in her 
trusteeship of power. That power is being taken from 
her because she has been unworthy in her exercise of power. 
But are we altogether blameless with regard to the fail- 
ure of Japan? Some years ago the slogan of a Student 
Volunteer Conference was, ‘Japan Leading the Orient— 
Whither?”” At that time Japan was ready for a great mis- 
sionary movement. Christian forces there asked for sixty 
missionaries from our church; they received about six. They 
asked for large numbers of missionaries from other 
churches; they received very few. We see the tragedy now. 
Japan did lead the Orient—into war, disaster and ruin. 

After this war the slogan will be: “China Leading the 
Orient—-Whither?” The answer to that depends on what 
we do now to make ready to enter the open doors and take 
advantage of the opportunity which will be ours to lead 
the Chinese nation to Christ. This challenge to the Chris- 
tian Church is expressed by Dr. Fulton in a recent pamphlet 
in which he says: ‘Vast changes are impending in Bast 
Asia. China stands on the threshold of a great new 
destiny. She will likely emerge from this war the out- 
standing power in Asia and one of the great powers of the 
world. In the providence of God, her leadership is largely 
in Christian hands today. When the great work of re- 
constructing China begins, the Christian Church must be 
the first on the ground to offer help, through relief and 
through service, through medicine and through education, 
through the training of leaders, and above all through the 
laying of a Christian foundation for China’s new life by 
the preaching of the gospel.’ 


Gospel-Produced Leaders 


The question arises: Has the gospel of Christ presented 
to China through missions been effective in the past in 
producing Christian leaders? Dr. Fulton’s tribute to 
China’s valiant stand during the past seven years answers 
the question. He says: ‘‘We marvel at the place China has 
won in the esteem of the world, her championship of the 
right, her resistance against aggression, her patience and 
courage in suffering, her love of liberty, her idealism and 
wholesome aspiration; and all the world knows that China 
owes her integrity and her life to those stalwart leaders, 
strong in character and in faith, who have come under the 
power of the gospel of Christ.” 

Who are some of the representative Christian leaders of 
China? In national life we have Generalissimo and Madame 


Chiang Kai-shek. Their influence has been of enormous 
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value to the Christian cause. In church circles we have 
Pastor Sang Gyien-dang whose eloquence and _ spiritual 
power have moved the hearts of thousands of Chinese 
hearers. In the educational sphere we have Dr. Chang Po- 
ling, an eminent educator and a great Christian who has 
led many young men to Christ and to service for country, 
In medical circles we have the Chen brothers, Christian doc- 
tors, possessing a humanitarian spirit and concerned about 
the souls as well as the bodies of their patients, Thousands 
of such leaders are needed in laying a Christian foundation 
for China’s new life in the postwar era. 

Again let us think of the 600,000 Christians in China, 
the fruit of Christian missions, exerting an influence far 
out of proportion to their numbers in Chinese society as 
evidenced by the changed status of women and the welfare 
of children; by the remaking of home life in its relation- 
ships, material comfort and atmosphere; by the introduc- 
tion of new and happy customs in Chinese society such 
as the observance of Christmas in which many non-Chris- 
tians participate. This uplifting, purifying and invigorat- 
ing influence of the small Christian minority has been re- 
markable, but the ratio of 600,000 Christians to the total 
population of 450,000,000 people, approximately one-tenth 
of one per cent, is an indication of the imperative need 
of winning many more Chinese people to Christ in order to 
lay a Christian foundation for China’s new life in the post- 
war era. 

Thus the imperative need of China is a ringing challenge 
to Christian missions to send well trained and consecrated 
missionary workers to help the Christian forces in China to 
produce Christian leaders in state, church, school and hos- 
pital, and to produce Christians throughout Chinese society, 
to the end that a Christian foundation may indeed be laid 
for China’s new life in the postwar era. 


China's Unrivalled Opportunity 


Not only is there an imperative need of missions in China, 
there is also an unrivalled opportunity for missionary en- 
deavor. This opportunity comes from a changed attitude 
on part of all classes of Chinese people toward the gospel 
of Christ and toward the Christian Church. The reason 
is clear. The hardships, sufferings and sorrows of war 
have turned many Chinese from material things to the 
spiritual. Dr. Earle H. Ballou in his book, Dangerous Op- 
portunity, states, ‘“‘Never before has the church been more 
sure that it possesses a real evangel—-good news that is 
for all people—this is the testimony borne by pastors and 
unordained ministers alike. But, more than that, never 
have the messengers of the gospel found hearts and minds 
so receptive to religious truth, nor people so pathetically 
eager to know if after all there is a God who still cares 
and loves even in the midst of so much cruelty and hate. 

What they are now finding is a genuine hunger and 
thirst after spiritual reality.” 

The writer of this article can bear witness to the truth 
of the above statement. I have been engaged in evangelis- 
tic work in China for twenty-one years. During the past 
five years the Chinese of all classes have shown more de- 
sire for the gospel than in all the other years of my mis- 


sionary experience. P 


Response of Students 


I mention first the student class. Intelligent, well edu- 
cated young men and women have turned eagerly to the 
Christian religion. Such is the testimony of many Chris- 
tian workers in mission schools and colleges. What an 
unrivalled opportunity for Christian missions in the post- 
war era is thus indicated by the turning of the intelligensia 
of China to the Christian Church. 

The desire of the common people of China for the com- 
fort and power of the gospel is as great or greater. It 
was my privilege, for three years before the outbreak of 
war between the United States and Japan, to be the pastor 
of a Chinese church. The large church building was usually 
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filled with people eager to hear the gospel message. Dur- 
ing the last year [ baptized more than one hundred persons 
and received them into church membership. Thoughtful 
inquirers said something like this: “In the past we have 
put our faith in material things. This war has swept such 
things away. The Christian Church has always emphasized 
the enduring value of the spiritual. Let us turn to the 
Christian Church and seek the things of the spirit.’”” The 
desire of the common people of China for the gospel opens 
a new opportunity for Christian missions in the postwar 
era. 

Again, there has been a change of attitude on part of 
Chinese Christian workers and church members. Because 
of their sufferings the gospel and the Church of Christ 
have become more precious and vital. The church has be- 
come indigenous, not something foreign, not something im- 
posed upon them, but something out of their own life and 
of their own people. The consequence of this attitude has 
been a marvelous increase in self-support and willingness 
on the part of church workers and members to suffer for 
the sake of the gospel and for the Church of Christ in 
China. 

Missionaries Pay Tribute 

This new loyalty on part of Chinese Christian workers 
and church members is seen in the report made by nine 
representative missionaries of various missions in China, 
who returned on the Gripsholm in December, 1943. Under 
the heading “General Attitudes” they made this statement, 
“There is no doubt that the Chinese Christians are passing 
through a time that tries their bodies, minds and spirits 
to the utmost. The struggle for bare physical subsistence 
is for many of them desperate. The attitude of the leaders 
—preachers, church workers, teachers, doctors—toward 
their duties has been one of devoted consecration in the 
midst of grave danger. We believe the great ma- 
jority are true to the best faith they have received, and 
will remain so. We feel sure they are worthy of our 
confidence, our prayers, and our future aid as soon as 
it can again be extended them.” 

What a wonderful future for the Chinese church is in- 
dicated by this attitude on the part of Chinese Christians; 
that the church is theirs; that they are willing to support 
it; that they are willing to work for it; that they are 
willing to’ suffer for it! What a challenge to Christian 
missions to seize the opportunity for cooperation with the 
Chinese church which has shown herself worthy of help 
in the great work of laying a Christian foundation for 
China’s new life in the postwar era! 





Challenge te the Church 
in 1945 


K. G. HUDSON, Manager Hudson-Belk Co., Raleigh, 
N. C.: The great opportunity the church is fail- 
ing to take advantage of is prayer. That most 
needed is the teaching of Christians to pray. 
What would happen if every minister and elder 
in our church would spend his efforts during 
1945 in really learning to pray and in teaching 
Christians to pray? 


MYRTLE WILLIAMSON, Teacher of Bible in the pub- 
lic school of Bartow, Fla.: (1) Help deepen 
spiritual reserves to meet loss, grief, disillusion- 
ment and hatred with increasingly Christ-like at- 
titudes; (2) Awaken realization of need for re- 
pentance and prayer for world conditions; (3) 
Face realistically Christ’s teachings on race 
economic privileges and Christian brotherhood; 
(4) Guide into Christian action those willing to 
suffer what war costs for peace. 

Others on page 11. 
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How to Use Sunday 


By JANE McATEE 


Editors’ Note: The writer of this article is winner of 
second piace in the young people’s section of our essay 
contest on the constructive use of the Sabbath. She is from 
Brookhaven, Miss. 


subject. Everyone has formed his opinion about 

it, but usually these opinions are based on “Don’t 
do such and such . . .” The question is, ‘What are we 
to do?” 

Before one decides on any course of action, he should 
investigate the background of and the reasoning behind 
the action, so in order to find what we are to do, we must 
first find why we have Sunday. 

God has created us and has placed us in this world 
as free agents. Before us he had created soul-less beings 
which could do nothing but submit to his will, but he 
wanted to create something that would be free to love or 
hate him or be indifferent toward him. He then created 
man. Consequently, our attitude toward God is our atti- 
tude, not his willing, and for this reason we who love him 
should be willing to spend one day out of seven demon- 
strating in a special way our love for him. He loves each 
of us more than we can comprehend, and it hurts him 
deeply for us not to return that love. 


W HAT TO DO ON SUNDAY is a very much discussed 
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Sunday should be the happiest day of all the week, for 
it is the day to forget your worldly problems and to spend 
the time doing what you can to advance the Kingdom of 
God. It may be public or private communion with God, 
or it may be winning a soul to Christ. Both are essential. 
Sunday is also the day you find time to enjoy-more fully 
the fellowship of your Christian brother. 

The things you do on Sunday depend upon the kinds of 
opportunities you may find around you. Nearly every 
Christian family can visit the sick or the needy on Sunday 
afternoon. One thing that could be done that would be 
long remembered is for a group of young people to gather 
in someone’s home who has a piano and spend the after- 
goon singing hymns together. In some places it would be 
possible to have an afternoon Sunday school in certain 
districts of the community, which, otherwise, would not 
have Christian teaching. Working in outposts and visiting 
someone who needs a friend are two of the many impor- 
tant things that could be done. There is much work be- 
fore us, and we should not “profane the day with idleness.”’ 

# true Christian who loves God and wants to serve him 
should never have very much difficulty in determining how 
to use Sunday because he will try to do everything he does 
for the glory of God. It is only a non-Christian who does 
not really know the meaning of Sabbath. 


«¢As Goes the Student Group... ”’ 


OR fifty years and more Dr. John R. Mott has been 
one of the leading evangelistic spirits of the world. 
Some time ago he said “If I had my life to live over 

again as I see opportunity today I should wish to plant my- 
self alongside of one of our modern state universities. It 
is here the Christian of today finds his largest opportunity 
to influence the lives and characters of 
the men and women who are to lead 
our American life tomorrow.” 


Last month it was announced that 
Dr. Mott will accept the honorary chair- 
manship of the United Student Christian 
Council which is a new effort to unite 
the student religious forces in the 
United States. We see in this decision 
and in one of his former utterances a 
kind of persisting idea—that the Chris- 
tian Church must show real concern for each rising student 
generation—“‘‘As goes this group so will go the world.” 

The term “student work’ is used to designate the 
church’s particular ministry to college-going youth. Good 
student work calls for full cooperation between the stu- 
dent’s home church, the college church, and the after college 
church. Great losses can occur at any one or all of these 
three places. Something like two-thirds of the success of 
student work in college churches rests on the kind of foun- 
dation provided by the home church. 

When it comes to the pattern of student work in the 
various college churches, there is considerable variation. 
The unity in student work lies in our purpose—that of 
making Christ more real to students, and students more 
loyal to his church. 





Mr. Garrison 


Since our entry into the war three years ago, there have 
been many complex changes on college and university cam- 
puses. Obviously there has been a great decrease in the 
number of men students, but there has been an increase in 
women students on most campuses. A splendid adaptation 
of our program of student work enabled us to serve numer- 
ous trainee situations along with our normal student reli- 
gious ministry. Despite the complex changes, the over-all 
picture suggests no loss in the total number of students 
reached. Through it all, we have been able to keep intact 
our ministry to college students. In some places there have 
been notable advances. This suggests that students regard 
student religious activities as a basic part of getting an 
education. It just is not an elective. 

On a church-wide basis we are now encouraging a Stu- 
dent Night in the home church at Christmas, a pre-college 
religious activity interest registration, religious orientation 
courses in local churches and in young people’s confer- 
ences, and a program of student volunteer church-related 
service during the summer. 

One of our chief concerns now is that of trying to antict- 
pate and rr: pare for the postwar student and campus. This 
will bring a new and larger opportunity which will call for 
more leadership. We are trying to get ready for the task 
ahead, confident that the church will follow its students 
with an adequate ministry. 


pth ae 


Director of Student Work, 
Presbyterian Church, U. 8. 
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EDITORIAL 


Date of Issue—-Mondays 





Beginning with this issue THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN OUTLOOK will carry as its 
date of issue, Monday, instead of the 
previous Wednesday. This practice of 
advance dating conforms to that of most 
weekly publications. The paper will 
continue to reach most of our subscrib- 
ers according to its former schedule. 


Volume 127 


At the beginning of 1944 it became 
necessary to correct an error which had 
been made many years before in calcu- 
lating the correct volume number; and 
we have repeated “Volume 118” this 
year. Discoveries in recent months have 
necessitated another correction. Such 
matters, it may be said, are _ rarely 
noticed by the average reader but to 
librarians and research students they 
may be of great importance. 

Dating from our founding at Mt. Zion, 
Ga., in 1819 when The Missionary made 
its appearance, and not from The Char- 
leston Observer (1827) as stated last 
January 5, the publication has com- 
pleted its 126th volume. As we begin 
Volume 127, we trust that no further 
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juggling of these numbers will be re- 
quired. 

In reality, then, this is the first issue 
of Volume 119-127. 


Seminary Editions 


Next week it is our pleasure to retire 
from the editorial chair while the staff 
selected by and from the students of 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary take our place for that issue. Al- 
ready we are hearing of the great inter- 
est with which these seminary (and 
Training School) editions are being an- 
ticipated. Friends of the paper will be 
highly pleased with the papers -pro- 
duced. In fact, the editors fear that the 
high quality of these special editions 
will, by comparison, make it very hard 
on them in the weeks which follow. 

We are concerned not only to have 
a good paper produced in each of these 
weeks, but also, as indicated in the an- 
nouncement of last week, we cherish the 
hope that an increasing number of reli- 
gious workers will be stimulated to 
learn the basic techniques of journalism. 
There is no good reason why an insti- 
tution or organization which has as its 
central purpose the proclamation of the 
Good News should be satisfied with an 
ineffective relationship to the press. 

Much that the church plans and does 
has real news value, but if the publica- 
tion of it depends upon those who have 
no perception of news value, the oppor- 
tunity is lost. Much that is reported 
is of much more significance than its ar- 
rangement or presentation would indi- 
cate. It is our prayer that the present 
effort, small as it is, will dramatize the 
need of some degree of mastery in this 
field on the part of those who in many 
other ways are quite adequately trained 
to “publish Glad Tidings.” 


Evangelists and Evangelists 


Evangelism is one of the two tasks 
of the church included in the Great 
Commission. Too frequently people 
think of evangelism as a method rather 
than as a mission. In some quarters 
evangelism has to be redeemed from 
the unfortunate impressions left by the 
methods of certain evangelists. But 
there are evangelists and evangelists. 

One evangelist says he is led of God 
into a community. So he comes with- 
out consulting the local pastors, or on 
such short notice that they cannot 
change their entire program. Well, this 
is a free country. It is all right for him 
to go where he feels led. But no sooner 
has he arrived than he puts the local 
pastors on the spot. He demands their 
presence at his meetings, their help in 
raising his money, and the right of way 
for his meeting over everything else 
that has been planned. When pastors 
do not accede to these demands he be- 
gins to abuse them and their congrega- 
tions. Sometimes his language is coarse 
and his illustrations are off color. Sta- 
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tistics of previous meetings are pub- 
lished which cannot be verified. He 
identifies himself with the cause of 
evangelism and those who do not co- 
operate with him are, therefore, op- 
pesed to evangelism, and he does not 
hesitate to publicize that fact wherever 
he goes. Too frequently there is a 
cleavage between the people who attend 
such meetings and the regular, continu- 
ing ministry of the local church. 

Another evangelist comes into a com- 
munity with the spirit that ‘““He must 
increase but I must decrease.’”’ The man 
is lost sight of in the message he brings, 
and Christ stands out in all that is said 
and done. This evangelist (and I quote 
one of the noblest of them all) says 
that he is the hired man of the local 
church, called in to help gather the har- 
vest. He makes no compromise with 
sin. He does not condone indifference 
of church members, but he speaks the 
truth in love. He recognizes that one 
plants, another waters, but that it is 
God who gives the increase. He knows 
that when his work is done the long, 
plodding, less spectacular work of teach- 
ing and training must be carried on in 
the local church, He awakens many who 
are indifferent. He gives great encour- 
agement to the local pastor. When he 
leaves the community is enriched, the 
church is revived, new members are 
started along the way of Christian nur- 
ture. He has been a blessing under 
God. 

Yes, there are evangelists and evan- 
gelists. We cannot have too few of one 
kind or too many of the other. 


JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 


What Would You Do? 


Pressure for a conscription law now 
may be considered by us in many ways. 
By silence—and silence, seeking to 
dodge the issue, gives consent. Or by 
judging the wisdom of beginning now 
to let the military professionals initiate 
national policy changes. Or from the 
point of view of wondering for what 
exact emergencies and national failures 
we would need a conscipt army: would 
it be against one of our present allies, 
or to defend some of the vast new em- 
pire in the Pacific which a number of 
our friends are insisting we must have? 
Or we might wonder: how would we 
carry out this Conscription act? [In 
schools as an improved ROTC, or in se- 
gregated camps something like the old 
CCC without the first or Civilian C? 

But pressure for decision now on a 
policy of conscripting every boy in the 
nation for a period of indoctrination and 
of physical training may also be con- 
sidered as a present problem in demo- 
cratic procedure. 

If you were moderator of an assembly 
believing in majority rule, would you as 
moderator put hn issue to a vote if one 
voter in every ten were out of the room 
on an assigned service of the assembly? 
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Would you put the issue to a vote in 
their absence, if you knew that the ab- 
sent minority was probably the group 
most interested or concerned in the is- 
sue? 

And if you put the issue, regardless 
of its merits, would it not be because 
you felt you knew what is best for the 
assembly? Or if you waited until the 
large minority returned before forcing 
decision, would it not be because you 
felt this would bring less bitterness and 
division, at a time when the assembly 
could least afford either bitterness or 
division? What would you do? 

CHARLES PRATT. 


When the Cross Is 
In the Center 


I have no knowledge as to what stuff 
dreams are made of and do not know 
how to account for this particular 
dream about which I write, except for 
the fact that I usually go to sleep on 
Saturday night thinking about some 
point or illustration in next Sunday 
morning’s sermon, 

Frequently, I must confess, I have 
some ridiculous dream, such as forget- 
ting to take up the offering, or finding 
myself in the pulpit minus a collar and 
tie (or worse!), but, so far as I can re- 
member, I have never dreamed any- 
thing which could be used profitably in 
the pulpit, until last Saturday night. 

According to this particular dream, it 
seems that I was supposed on short no- 
tice, to make a talk to a group of chil- 
dren. I was groping for an idea when 
it occurred to me to write the word, 
“Immorality’” on the blackboard in 
front of them. “That,” I explained, ‘‘is 
a big word, it has ten letters in it, but 
it simply means ‘Sin.’ But take the 
cross,” I went on to say, ‘“‘and put it 
right in the center of that word and 
what do you have? ‘ImmorTality’! And 
‘Immortality’ is a big word too, but it 
simply means ‘Salvation.’ So Christ’s 
cross set up in the center of your life 
can and will change Immorality to Im- 
mortality!’’ 

This dream was so vivid to me when 
I woke up that I found myself spelling 
the two words over and over to be sure 
I hadn’t made a mistake. At length I 
assured myself that for once my subcon- 
scious mind had functioned sensibly and 
had produced something worth remem- 
bering and worth passing on. 

J. CALVIN REID 





DID YOU KNOW? 


—that the Southern Presbyterian 
Church needs 100 new foreign mis- 
sionaries—agriculture specialists, 
builders, teachers, business men, 
nurses, doctors, industrial men and 
office assistants, as well as minis- 
ters? 





—R. L. ST. CLAIR. 
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MEEKNESS NO WEAKNESS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Text: Blessed are the meek. Matt. 5:5. 


O text in the Bible gives the reader 
more trouble than this one. For 
some reason, for which Charles 

Dickens may be partly responsible, 
meekness suggests weakness. It even 
has a connotation of unhealthy pre- 
tence, as if those who are not really 
weak should pretend to be so. We 
think of Uriah Heep and are disgusted. 


The text may remain difficult after 
our best efforts to understand it. But 
it will not be absurd. It is interesting 
and helpful to see what various trans- 
lators have made of this beatitude. 
Every translator is of necessity a com- 
mentator; his choice of words is an in- 
dication of what he thinks the original 
writer meant. Matthew wrote the Greek 
word praus and every translator has 
had to indicate his own thought about 
what that Greek word means. 

Jerome’s Latin uses the word mitis. 
Now in Latin a “‘mitis’’ hill has a gentle 
slope; a ‘‘mitis’ river is one that flows 
smoothly, without waterfalls or rapids. 
Beati sunt mites, blessed are the gen- 
tle, those who do not rush about, who 
make no splash, who are not abrupt 
*and difficult, the kind of person it is 
easy to get along with. 


Luther puts it: Selig sind die sanft- 
mutigen—pblessed are the soft-spirited. 
Not the weak-spirited but the gentle, 
the opposite of harsh and hard. 


A modern German translator, Mich- 
aelis, changes Luther twice in this 
verse, rendering it Wohl denen die nie- 
drig gehalten sind, fortunate are those 
who are not highly regarded. The idea 
is that the ‘‘meek” are those who are 
not the world’s great; the small and un- 
counted people, who nevertheless count 
in God’s mind. 


The French version gives it as les 
debonnaires, which does not mean the 
debonair, otherwise the style-modelers 
would be the happiest people on earth 
It means the kind of person Wordsworth 
describes in the famous lines, 


And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light. 


The Spanish translation gives los 
mansos. The word means tame, as op- 
posed to wild (of animals). Blessed are 
the tractable!—those who will work in 
harness, those who have learned to live 
with others and work for others. Blessed 
are the useful, blessed are the workers 
of the world. There is a Spanish phrase 
which may illustrate a further coloring 
of the adjective; a lumbre mansa means 
“by a soft light.’”’ Blessed are they, who, 
although the light of the world, do not 


glare in your eyes. Blessed are they 
who shine by indirect, diffused light. 


OMING to the English, in the 15th 
century Wiclif wrote “Blessed are 
the mild men.’’ Here again is the 

contrast with harshness. ‘Tyndale, 150 
years later, wrote ‘‘meke”’ and fixed that 
word in English translations for hun- 
dreds of years. Recent English ver- 
sions have gone back to the Old Testa- 
ment for their rendering. For the au- 
thor of Matthew was familiar with the 
Old Testament in Greek (more than in 
Hebrew, it seems), and must have been 
familiar with the word praus which oc- 
curs not seldom in the Greek transla- 
tion of the Old Testament. There it is 
used regularly to translate the Hebrew 
word anavim, the humble, So in Matt. 
5:5 Moffatt uses “humble” and Good- 
speed ‘‘Shumble-minded.’”’ We can un- 
derstand a word better by considering 
its opposite; and the opposite of ‘“‘thum- 
ble’ is ‘“‘proud.” Blessed are those who 
are not conceited; who are not the cen- 
ter of their own universe. Blessed are 
those who do not think more highly of 
themselves than they ought to think. 
The trouble with the un-blessed Uriah 
Heep was that his humility was not real, 
it was a show, and even as a show he 
was proud of it. Humility of which one 
is proud is not humility at all. 


N any case, meekness is no weak- 

ness. Through all these transla- 

tions, all these shades of meaning 
and interpretation and overtone, runs 
a common note of attractiveness. Weak- 
ness does not attract: the quality Jesus 
is describing does. The gentle, the use- 
ful, the willing, the mild, the serene, 
those who neither irritate nor exasper- 
ate; these are among God’s best peo- 
ple, and every human being feels their 
charm, 


OR all that, the text has not been 
made easy. So long as the word 
“‘meek”’ means to our mind some- 

thing we do not wish to see nor to be, 
we may be annoyed at the idea or vexed 
with the translator; but when we see 
that the word means something we 
should like to be, some quality we act- 
ually admire, then the diffieulty does not 
disappear, but changes its position. It 
is no logger so hard to translate the 
Greek into English; the real difficulty 
is translating the idea into character. 


RADIO 


Missions Conference Broadcast 
From the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, meeting in Toronto, 
Ont.—Sunday, January 7: Two programs 
with conference leaders. speaking: CBS; 
10:00 a. m. and 1:00 p. m. (EWT). 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Southwestern Faculty Leads Notable 
Series on ‘‘The Great Centuries’’ 


In the sure conviction that “spiritual 
things transcend material things . 
that the ideals of our heritage are 
sound moral cheracter and disciplined 
intelligence,’’ Southwestern’s’ faculty 
in Memphis ,this winter is charting new 
paths—certainly for liberal arts col- 
leges in the South. Beginning with the 
Sixth Century, B. C., members of this 
faculty are making 400 to 500 Mem. 
phians, and others within riding dis- 
tance, feel the weight of “The Great 
Ceniuries” and their spiritual and in- 
tellectual gifts in the midst of a world 
vimest overcome by its material attain- 
ments. 

Fifteen centuries, dating from Greece 
in the Fifth Century, B. C., have been 
selected as preeminently “the great cen- 
turies,”’ and, chronologically they are 
being followed by large crowds of peo- 
ple, some of whom are finding this as a 
sort of refresher course, but others of 
whom are finding meanings of names 
which before had been only names—if 
even that—in their minds, 





Part of Larger Program 


Part of an ambitious adult education 
program under the direction of Profes- 
sor John Osman, this lecture and discus- 
sion series, for which those who attend 
pay three dollars for half or five dol- 
lars for all sixteen, enlists the help of 
most of the college faculty in turn. One 
professor has the responsibility for the 
chief lecture and two (or three) others 
join in with ramifications of the eve- 
ning’s theme—all for an hour and a 


OUTLOOK 


half, followed by a half-hour discussion 
period. 

The first reaction to this bold effort, 
which a professor in another college de- 
clared not many large _ universities 
would be able to duplicate, was enthu- 
siastic, and as the weeks have passed 
attendance remains at a high mark— 
more than 400. These have heard Pro- 
fessor Kelso open the series on ‘‘The 
Great Centuries as Creative Epochs in 
Life and Thought,” Professor Amacker’s 
discussion of ‘‘The Study of World His- 
tory as a Basis for Democracy,” and 
Professor Kinney’s evaluation of reli- 
gion as “Continuity of Faith and Inspi- 
ration for Living.’’ 


Study First Century 


Later lectures follow similar patterns. 
The last before Christmas was “The 
First Century A. D. (Roman)” with 
Professor Bassett speaking on “The 
Greatness That Was Rome,” followed 
by Professor Cooper, ‘‘Rome: The Law- 
giver,’’ and Professor Strickler, ‘“‘Ro- 
man Literature: The Forerunner of 
Modern Literature.” After the holidays 
the story will be taken up, again with 
“The First Century A. D. (Christian)" 
under the theme, “The Center of His- 
tory.’’ Professor Kinney leads off with 
“From Hebrew to Christian Concept of 
God,” followed by Former-Professor 
Felix Gear, now pastor of Memphis’ 
Second Presbyterian Church, on ‘‘The 
Significance of Paul for Christian 
Thought,” with Professor Osman stress- 
ing ‘The Value of Theology for Civiliza- 
tion.”’ 

Next April 6 the series is scheduled 
to close with full respects paid the 
Twentieth Century—‘Progress and Ca- 
tastrophe on a World Stage,’’—and the 
final word of the twenty participating 





reasonable expense. V-12 Unit. 


1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1944 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
Semesters begin July 1, November 1, March 1. 


A liberal arts college for men. 


For further information write 
President Edgar G. Gammon 


Ideal location, strong faculty, 








students, both men and women. 


ef Southwestern. 





“There Is No Substitute For Educational Excellence” 


Since Southwestern’s contract with the Army Air Forces is concluded, Robb 
and (alvin Halls, together with other facilities, become available for boarding 


Southwestern is giving undivided attention to the liberal arts program, 
leading to the B. A. and B. S. degrees. together with the B. M. degree in 
connection with the Memphis College of Music, which is the music department 
The tutorial plan of individual instruction, for which the 
college is noted, continues unimpaired. 


Fer tafermation and literature address The Registrar 


SOUTHWESTERN 


Memphis 12, Tennessee 
Founded in 1848 
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professors spoken by President Diehl on 
“Christian and Humane Values versus 
Paganism.” 


Fruit of the Years 


Secret of the desire to stir up adult 
minds with this kind of program and 
the ability of the college to do it with 
its own faculty is to be found in Dr. 
Diehl, who, through the years, has built 
foundations of intellectual! respectabil- 
ity and has sought men who themselves 
are scholars of high order who shared 
his zeal for “sound moral character and 
disciplined intelligence.” 

Now with significant plans being 
made in the field of adult education, 
Southwestern is looking toward the ful- 
fillment of the usual requirements in 
remedial and occupational courses, but, 
in addition, it plans “relational” pro- 
grams of study—alymni institutes (a few 
days or a week after commencement) ; 
religious institutes with outstanding 
lectures and study programs; and in- 
stitutes of education, government, in- 
dustry, etc., reaching through top-flight 
speakers in each category people whose 
lives are being spent in these fields. And 
on these potential schemes go—by many 
means to enlarge horizons and to keep 
minds open. 

The supposed-to-be long-on-theory- 
short-on-experience professors who pro- 
ject such a program are not fooling 
themselves. The greatest task, they 
feel, will be to sell the program to the 
already educated—to show them that 
education should be a continuing expe- 
rience. Here, they are convinced, the fu- 
ture of adult education lies. 





Presbyterian Minister of Memphis 
Talks to Labor Union on Politics 


Memphis, Tenn. (RNS)—-When Mem- 
phis CIO unions wanted somebody to 
give them a series of lectures on poli- 
ties, they called on Sam E. Howie, pas- 
tor of Westminster Presbyterian Church 
here. 

“We wanted to hear a man who rep- 
resented neither industry nor labor and 
who could, therefore, inject into his 
discussion of politics the basic funda- 
mentals of religion,’’ explained A. L. 
Swim, president of the Memphis In- 
dustrial Union Council, central CIO 
body and sponsor of the lectures. 

Dr. Howie traced the history of the 
two-party system in the U. S., and 
urged that organized labor refrain from 
attempting to form a third political 
party. He also outlined political party 
organizations, condemned ‘boss rule,’’ 
explained the duties of municipal offi- 
cers, and discussed the rights and privi- 
leges of citizens under constitutional 
government. 

‘Politics is the science of getting 
things done,” he said. “Every citizen, 
regardless of the work he does, should 
learn enough about politics to enable 
him to take an intelligent part in se- 
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lecting the men who run our govern- 
ment.”’ 

Dr. Howie urged that organized labor 
become more active politically ‘‘not so 
you can more capably serve yourself, 
but so you can help serve your coun- 
try.” 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
W. A. Alexander from Charlotte, N. 
C., to 720 Wilder Place, Shreveport, La. 
J. Graham Spurrier from St. Albans, 
W. Va., to 1768 Everglades Conc., 
Miami 41, Fla. 








CALL ACCEPTED 

John C. B. McLaughlin, Shepherds- 
town, W. Va., has accepted a call to the 
Keyser, W. Va., church effective Feb. 1. 


CHAPLAINS 

E. R. Enlow, Jr., from Fleet P. O., 
San Francisco, to Ship’s Complement, 
Water Div. SPOE, Seattle 4, Wash. 

John W. Hogshead from Kansas City 
to Post Chaplain, 557th AAF Base Unit, 
7th Ferrying Gp (ATC), Gore Field, 
Great Falls, Montana. 

Z. T. Piephoff from Camp Howze, 
Texas, to 140th Inf. Regt., 3rd Bn., 
Camp Swift, Texas. 

W. F. Mitchell from Camp Shelby, 
Miss., to 346 Ord. Bn., Fort Bragg, N. 
C. 

Philip Cary Adams from Oakland, 
Calif., to care Fleet P. O., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Gower Crosswell, Jr., from San Diego 
to Naval Aux. Air Sta., Brown Field, 
Chula Wista, Calif, 

Thomas Russell Nunan from Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., to care Fleet P. O., San 
Francisco. 

James H. Skelton, Jr., from Williams- 
burg, Va., to U. §. Naval Receiving Bar- 
racks, Shoemaker, Calif. 
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Challenge to the Church in 1945 


LLOYD COURTNEY, Old Stone Church, Lewisburg, W. Va.: God's sover- 
eignty, God’s will; the abundance of the Christian gospel; thinking 
toward a Christian peace; coming opportunities for world missions; 
coordination of Christian forces; a ministry of comfort; a truly ag- 
gressive evangelism; a day of greatness and a church to meet it 
with heroism and sacrifice. 


LUCY STEELE, Faculty, Peace College, Raleigh, N. C.;. The chief oppor- 
tunity for the church in 1945, I believe, lies in alertness to the deep 
desire of many on the fringe of the church community for the cor- 
rection, the courage, and the inspiration of its message. For the 
individual Christian it lies in releasing himself from the attitude of 
merely maintaining the status quo of church organization, by taking 
the time to see the need and to offer the help which it is the organi- 
zation’s purpose to prepare him to give. 


MARGARET ANN MURPRY, president, Presbyterian Young People of West 
Virginia, Bluefield: It will be the opportunity of our church to help 
young people get out of a narrow, selfish path of life, to become 
aware of their responsibilities in the world today as world citizens; 
to help them realize their relationship to other human beings at 
home, in school, in the community, in the church, in the world; un- 
dergirding it all with a new understanding of their own basic beliefs, 
and making worship a vital part of their lives. 


JOHN W. RICE, Jr., of Birmingham, Ala., president of Snedecor Memorial 
Young People and a pre-ministerial student at Johnson C. Smith 
University: One of the most important things which we should em- 
phasize is our home mission field. Better trained workers, better 
salaries for those we have, and better educational facilities for those 
of the Negro race are needed. 


Others in later issues 
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YES, IT IS TRUE . THERE’S MORE FOOD VALUE PER 
PENNY IN MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER FOOD! 


Virginia Dairy Co. “The Home of Better Milk” 
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NEWS OF THE DREs 


Directors of Religious Education 





CHANGES 

Elizabeth Becknell from Oklahoma 
City to Lawton, Okla. 

Frank Alexander from Macon, Ga., 
to Trinity Church, Montgomery, Ala. 

Alice McConnell from Red Springs. 
N. C., to weekday religious education 
work, Rutherfordton, N. C. 

Margaret Moulton from Baton Rouge, 
La., to First Church, Dallas, Texas. 

Louanna Roach from Corsicana, 
Texas, to First (Southern) Church, 
Austin, Texas. 

Louise Strange from Miami, Fla., to 
First Church, Mebane, N. C. 





PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. Also special 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and commercial subjects. 


Applications for 1945-1946 session should be made now. 
For catalégue, write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 








“DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


DAVIDSON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


A Fully Accredited College for Men. Modern Equipment. Superior 


Faculty. Thorough Instruction. Sound Guidance. 
‘ Influences that Build Character 
Sclective Inexpensive 





JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM, President. 
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Synod’s Committee of Religious Edu- Conference which will be held August BI 


THE NEXT GREAT cation. This placed the responsibility 24-26, 1945. dd 


for the success of such a meeting on Local church groups of men will be 


AWAKENING our eight presbyteries. The interest asked to do three things— 


far exceeded the expectations of our 1. Signify intention to be a part of 





























; * synod and presbytery leaders. More Presbyterian Men of the Synod of Vir- 
By T. K. CURRIE ; 
than 300 laymen gathered at Massa- ginia. 
. netta and were challenged as never 2. Undertake one or more activity 
It was after the 1942 General As- before by the theme, ‘Christian Lay- projects. 
sembly that the laymen in the Synod men Facing the job.” 3. Send a delegation of men to Mas- 
of Virginia took dn new life. The Mr. W. T. Hassell, an elder in the sanetta next summer and tell the story. Ww 
clear re-statement of policy regarding First Church, Staunton, was chairman Material will be available by Janu- in tl 
Men’s Work, adopted by the Assembly, of the 1944 conference and has been @Ty 15, 1945, giving full details on sow’ 
evidently had its good effect. The re-elected to serve in 1945. He is also SYnod-wide and presbytery-wide plans, om 
Committees of Religious Education in chairman of adult work for the synod. 22d making suggestions as to wees of of A 
our synod and in our eight presbyter- He is now building a list of ‘key lay- local church men’s organizations and outs 
ies were already in existence and had men” from the churches of the synod listing possible activities. thro 
done well in certain departments of and is launching out on an effort to The time has come, and let us not = 
our work, but very little had been ac- enlist in local churches men’s organiza- forget it, for all laymen to rally to be € 
complished among our laymen. Our tions in an aggressive program of ac- the support of the church. We have I 
synod’s Committee of Religious Edu- tivities. ° He is working in close co- followed other plans advocated by alog 
cation responded to the Assembly’s operation with all of our committees °ther leaders without success. The ee 
call and placed the men’s work first and with §. J. Patterson, Jr., director time has now arrived for all men to peci 
ayiong its major responsibilities. of men’s work for the Assembly. enter into an active service program “Th 
The Massanetta Laymen’s Conference Mr. Hassell is calling representative 5POmsored by the church. Isn’t this is | 
was held for the first time in the sum- “key laymen” to meet in Richmond °U only hope for the trying days mo 
mer of 1944 under the auspices of our January 9, 1945, to complete plans for ahead? It is the only program that pt 
ee the organizing of “Presbyterian Men }@S been granted success by God him- that 
*Regional Director of Religious Edu- Synod of Virginia,’’ and to plan the self, and it is the program for which and 
cation, Synod of Virginia. program for the Massanetta Laymen’s Christ gave his very life. = 
r 
selfi 
MEMORIAL en 
tur} 
GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. ae 
Let us fill your N 
RULING ELDER C. E. HARRIS boy 
RIP I IONS Elder Charles Edward Harris- of Cove giv 
Presbyterian Church, Coyvesville, Virginia, Jer 
Richmond—Phone 8-1803 610 E. Broad Street Open All Night passed away on July 6, 1944, having been age 
in failing health for several months. me! 
Mr. Harris was born at “Oakwood,” in and 
Albemarle County, on December 14, 1859, a 
the son of Elder’ William Henry Harris me 
and Huldah Goodwin Harris. He was edu- var 
- cated at Hampden-Sydney College and the di 
University of Virginia. On September 10, ws 
INCORPORATED 1883, he married Josephine Rogers of Kes- he 
~ emg ere = wick, Virginia, who died on December 11, anc 
ATHLETIC SUPPLIES SPORTING GOODS 1943. 
211 North Seventh Stre . When only 27 years of age Mr. Harris Fi 
reet, Richmond 19, Va. was elected elder of Rockfish Church in 
Dial 3-2241 Nelson County. In 1900 he became an : 
elder in Cove Church and began the iong 
and faithful period of service to that cou 
church which was terminated only by his 
death, In 1908 he was made Superintend- der 
ent of the Sunday school, an oitice he held 


H T ably for more than thirty years. He 
PI ALIZA | ION Cove Church has lost an honored and col 


valued elder, whose high ideals, nobility 





~~ Pan F tri 
of character, quiet generosity, and conse- 
Insurance for Individuals, Families and Groups cration to the service of Christ have influ- col 
» _—____eee-——" peones | os church ,- By — om 
ry ays up to $7.0 . munity. Mr. Harris was a |Bible studen C 
y p $7.00 per day hospital room and board allowance, of ability, and during the periods when on 
plus other usual hospital charges. No limit as to number of = ne was without a —— 
oO c e s fices on 
times you may go to the hospital in any policy year for sepa- “preaching Sundays” and make talks that Sa 
rate cause. Policy can also include fees for surgicals and frac- oe ees Se eee nis 
t In West Hanover Presbytery, also, Mr. ki 
ures. Harrie sontages valuadie servien. He wee z 
e chairman o ome Missions from 192 im 
No medical examination required. Applications aceepted on until a few years before his death, when fr 
persons in good health from ages 6 months to 65% years, in- a pe ee eee _ = a 
admire an respecte oV S associates, 
; clusive, and coverage can be continued indefinitely after age 65%. and his aMtitty and faithfulness mage . a 
e ° Our policies very great contribution to the work o 0 
p are good in any hospital in United States or Canada. the presbytery through the years. ‘ 
Claims paid cheerfully and promptly within 24 hours. Mr. Harris leaves a son, William Rogers . 
@ Over 100,000 Virginians have bought policies with us. ey Meg IE riage re yee th 
anc é s s F: S; vo - 
——— granddaughters. _ Surviving also are tour co 
° ° es sisters: Miss arriet arris o ar- 
Ask About Our Liberal Non-Cancellable Accident Policies lottesville, Mrs. Thomas J. Farrar of Cro- to 
Issued Jrom Age 6% to Age 75% Years zet, Mrs. John Hart of Roanoke, and Mrs. sa 
‘i ‘ - Hugh Grigsby of Richmond. 
For further information call or write — 
7 yc 
NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
E. B. Crow, Pres. Robt. U. Woods, Exec. Vice-Pres. School in 
Home Office: Richmond, Virginia Rabun Gap, Ga. Je 
In Richmond Dial 8-1741 or 5-8655 High School ané@ Junior College w 
owes oe , Ce = : Operated by che Synod of Georgia ec 
Virginia's Pioneer and Leading Hospitalization Company’ GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Jesus Begins 
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His Ministry 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANU ARY 14 
Matthew 3:13-4:11 


We have this week our second lesson 
in the Gospel according to Matthew. In 
the first chapter, the first verse, the 
writer of this gospel sets before us 
Jesus Christ, the Son of David, the Son 
of Abraham. He tells us thus at the 
outset that Jesus is the promised King, 
through whom all the nations of the 
earth will be blessed, and by whom the 
universal reign of justice and peace will 
be established. 

In chapter 1 he gives us Jesus’ gene- 
alogy to prove that he was indeed the 
Son of David, the Son of Abraham, and 
the story of his birth emphasizing es- 
pecially the angel’s announcement: 
“Thou shalt call his name Jesus, for it 
is he that shall save his people from 
their sins.’’ In chapter 2 he tells us 
of the visit of the Wise Men, a symbolic 
event, which foreshadows the homage 
that shall be paid him through the ages, 
and then of the flight into Egypt, fore- 
shadowing the opposition which the 
Christ will always meet at the hands of 
selfish men. The chapter ends with the 
statement that Joseph and Mary re- 
turned to Palestine and made their 
home in Nazareth. 

Matthew tells us nothing of Jesus’ 
boyhood or of his early manhood. Luke 
gives us just one picture, the visit to 
Jerusalem when he was twelve years of 
age. But he adds the significant state- 
ment that ‘Jesus advanced in wisdom 
and stature and in favor with God and 
men’? (Lk. 2:52). We gather from 
various hints in the gospel that Joseph 
died while Jesus was still a youth, that 
he took his father’s place at the bench, 
and earned a livelihood for the family. 


I. The Baptism of Jesus 


When Jesus was thirty years old, his 
cousin John began preaching in the wil- 
derness, ‘‘Repent ye, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand.’’ This was a wel- 
come announcement, for pious and pa- 
triotic Jews all looked forward to the 
coming of the Kingdom. They under- 
stood it to be the everlasting Kingdom 
which God had promised to David (II 
Sam. 7:12-17), a kingdom of righteous- 
ness and peace (Ps, 72: 4), a universal 
kingdom (Ps. 72:8)—in addition to the 
immediate desideratum, deliverance 
from the power of Rome. 

John taught, not only that the King- 
dom was close at hand, but also that 
no Jews would enjoy its benefits except 
those who were morally prepared for its 
coming. “I baptize you in water (as a 
token of this preparation),’” he _ said, 
“but there comes one after me who is 
mightier than I and who will baptize 
you in the Holy Spirit and in fire.” 

Among those attracted by the preach- 
ing of John and baptized of him in the 
Jordan was Jesus. He came, however, 
with no repentance in his heart and no 
confession on his lips. John, already 


aware of his cousin’s moral ascendency, 
said, ‘‘I have need to be baptized of 
thee, and comest thou to me?” 

Jesus’ answer indicates that, while he 
did not feel that it was necessary as 
far as he was concerned, he offered 
himself as a candidate, because, in his 
words, “it becometh us to fulfill all 
righteousness.””’ By the word ‘‘us” he 
meant all the people, and by ‘“‘righteous- 
ness” their duty and obligation to God. 
Though not a sinner himself, Jesus was 
a member of a sinful nation and he 
wished by this act to identify himself 
with his people, and to indorse John’s 
call for national repentance. It was 
also a way of openly and publicly dedi- 
cating himself to the ideals of the King- 
dom. 

Luke tells us that Jesus went into 
the water praying. As he came out he 
saw the heavens rent asunder and the 
Spirit as a dove descending upon him, 
and heard a voice saying, “This is my 
beloved Son, in whom [ am well 
pleased.”’ 

The heavens rent asunder and the 
dove represent a vision seen apparently 
only by Jesus himself, perhaps also by 
John. Or it may be a symbolic repre- 
sentation of a unique spiritual experi- 
ence, in which Jesus felt no barrier be- 
tween himself and God. The descent 
of the Spirit however was a real event. 
It was not merely a sign that here was 
a person endued with the Spirit, but a 
new power beginning at this time and 
preparing him for his new work. Mat- 
thew has just indicated that the real 
baptism of which that in the water is 
only the sign is a baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. Here he points out that Jesus’ 
active ministry began with the descent 
of the Holy Spirit, that his was a Spirit- 
filled life. 

The words, “Thou art my beloved 
Son,” were a divine testimony to the 
unique or Messianic Sonship of Jesus. 
Some think that Jesus here for the first 
time became conscious of the fact that 
he was the Messiah, divinely appointed 
to usher in the Kingdom; others that 
the words were a call to him to begin 
his Messianic work. It was the latter 
certainly, perhaps the former as well. 
At one time or another it had to dawn 
upon Jesus’ consciousness that he was 
the unique Son of God. That conscious- 
ness may have come to Jesus earlier (cf. 
Lk. 2:48-49), or it may have come 
here. Henceforth there could be no 
doubt in his mind. “He was to be the 
Messiah—he was the Messiah, and had 


to bear upon himself the salvation, first 
of his own people, then of all the sinful 
human race” (Robinson). 


II. The Temptation of Jesus 


“Then,” immediately after this pro- 
found spiritual experience—‘‘was Jesus 
led up by the Spirit (impelled by a sense 
of spiritual need, we would probably 
say), to go into the wilderness, to be 
tempted of the Devil.’’ In accordance 
with Hebrew idiom the result is stated 
as a purpose. Jesus retired into the 
wilderness not to be tempted of the 
devil, but to think through the nature 
and the obligations of his Messianic call. 
“For forty days he pondered the prob- 
lems which presented themselves until 
he had solved them, and saw clearly the 
path he should pursue.” 

During the whole of this period he 
fasted, as Easterners tend to do in- 
stinctively whenever they face some spe- 
cial spiritual need. Mark suggests that 
the temptations were continuous from 
the beginning of the period, the spirit- 
ual struggle being so intense as to cause 
physical needs to be forgotten. But 
it was at the end of the period, when 
Jesus was famished for lack of food that 
the temptations became most subtle and 
significant. 

Did Satan come in a form that Jesus 
could easily recognize, dressed in red, 
with hoofs and horns and forked tail? 
I am inclined to agree with David 
Smith: “It would be the abuse of Scrip- 
tural language to find here a personal 
and visible apparition of the Evil One. 
An open solicitation of the Enemy of 
our souls would be no temptation.” Al- 
most certainly the Devil came to Jesus 
as he comes to us, unseen by the physi- 
cal eye, concealing his presence behind 
suggestions so artful, so plausible that 
we take them to be the voice of reason’ 
or of common sense. As Conrad Noel 
says, ‘‘People are often tempted through 
their good instincts as well as through 
their bad, so that it is difficult to see 
whether it be God or Devil tempting. 
Here the Devil appears as God’s angel, 
using the very words of Scripture to 
support his suggestions. ‘‘No small part 
of the struggle was in deciding whether 
they were of God or Satan.’”’ There is, 
we should note, no appeal to the lower 
nature, or to the grosser forms of evil. 
There are temptations that could come 
only to one conscious of a great mis- 
sion and of special powers, facing ques- 
tions that naturally arise and weighing 
alternative courses of action. The 
temptations that come to good men are 
not always temptations to evil, but often 
temptations to a lesser good.” 


The First Temptation 


The first temptation had a natural 
point of contact with Jesus’ physical 
condition. For forty days he had ab- 
stained wholly or in large part from 
food: now he was feeling sharp pangs 
of hunger. ‘‘If thou art the Son of God,” 
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the tempter suggested, ‘command that 
these stones become bread.” 

This temptation, like the second, is 
tipped with the poisoned arrow of doubt. 
Some think, indéed, that this is the 
main point of the temptation, to doubt 
the reality of the divine Sonship, and to 
put it to the proof by using the powers 
which the Messiah must certainly pos- 
sess for the supply of his physical need 
(cf. 27:39-44). 

The majority of scholars think that 
the temptation was not primarily this, 
but rather to use the supernatural pow- 
ers with which he was endowed as the 
Son of God to satisfy his natural hunger 
as a man. If he had yielded to this 
temptation it would have meant a de- 
cision to use his Messianic power to pre- 
serve himself from the normal experi- 
ences of man, the setting aside of na- 
ture’s law for his own personal advan- 
tage. If he had yielded to this temp- 
tation there would have been for him 
no hunger, pain, sorrow or cross, This 
temptation was presented again at 
Caesarea Philippi (Mt. 16:23) and still 
again at Gethsemane, At its heart there 
is implied a lack of trust in the provi- 
dence of God. 

Jesus’ reply does not indicate that 
food is unimportant. ‘‘Man does not 
live by bread alone, but on every word 
that issues from the mouth of God.” 
The physical life is important, but the 
spiritual is more important, and man 
must obey God’s word, even if it means 
going hungry, even if it means the 
As far as physical needs are 
concerned, Jesus accepts the conditions 
and limitations of ordinary humanity, 
and claims nothing but what is common 
to man. (Do we have the right to ex- 
pect a security that is denied to others 
in our present world?) 

But many students of the Gospel 
think that this temptation had a still 
wider reference, that it concerned the 
major purpose of his Messianic mission. 
He was tempted, in other words not 
merely to employ his supernatural 
power to satisfy his own hunger, but 
the hunger of the nation as well. That 
was a course that might well appeal to 
Jesus’ broad human sympathies. He re- 
jected it because man does not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
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ceeds from the mouth of God. It was 
not his mission to solve the economic 
problem of the nation, but to do a work 
far more fundamental, to speak that 
word of God, which if it were accepted 
would solve all of men’s problems, in 
this life and in the life to come. This 
is a truth full of meaning for our pres- 
ent times. Our political problems, our 
economic problems must be solved, but 
none of these problems will be finally 
solved, until men accept God’s word as 
spoken by Jesus Christ. 


The Second Temptation 


The second temptation was more sub- 
tle, “the appeal being no longer to the 
satisfaction of merely physical need, 
but to a test of the Divine providence 
in the place consecrated by the Divine 
presence.’’ The first test was a tempta- 
tion to insufficient trust. Since God had 
not provided food Satan suggests that 
Jesus provide it in an unauthorized way. 
Now he goes to the opposite extreme and 
tempts Jesus to overconfidence in God’s 
goodness, trust carried to such extremes 
that he will be putting God to the test, 
requiring God to measure up to his 
standard, 

In imagination, probably, Satan car- 
ries Jesus to the temple and suggests 
that he throw himself down, relying on 
the angels to bear him up, as the 
promise read in God’s Holy Word, 

Most think that the temptation here 
was to win recognition of his Messiah- 
ship by a miracle that none could 
doubt, to compel assent by a marvelous 
display of the supernatural that all 
must accept. It was a temptation often 
repeated, Jesus rejected the suggestion, 
recognized it indeed as Satanic, because 
God wants a faith that is freely given, 
not one that is compelled. He deter- 
mines that he will not put God to any 
spurious test. He will rely upon the 
spiritual appeal alone. 

The temptation also involves the idea 
that God would preserve him from 
harm, would turn aside the laws of na- 
ture for his benefit, a temptation all 
the more subtle because it seems to 
have the support of Scripture. Jesus 
realized that to yield to this suggestion 
would imply not faith but presumption. 
Man has no right to expect God to in- 
tervene in some miraculous way, to sus- 
pend the ordinary processes of nature in 
his behalf; certainly he cannot expect 
to force God’s hand. “God will not, nay 
cannot, without being false to himself, 
intervene to save anyone (individual or 
nation) who has deliberately challenged 
and disregarded the methods he himself 
employs in the management of the uni- 
verse.”’ . 

(To consider: Are we tempted to win 
men’s applause in unworthy ways? Do 
we doubt God if his angels seem to fail 
us? Do we presume upon his provi- 
dence? Do we expect him to intervene 
to save us, or our loved ones, or our na- 
tion from our indiscretion and folly?) 


The Third Temptation 


“Again the devil taketh him unto an 
exceeding high mountain and showeth 
him all the Kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them.”” No doubt this trip 
also was taken in imagination only, for 
all the kingdoms of the worid were not 
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visible from any one mountain, least 
of all in a moment of time. If, in the 
previous temptations, there had been a 
suggested doubt as to whether or not he 
were truly the Son of God nothing of 
the sort appears here. The temptation 
here is not to doubt the Messianic goal, 
but to win men’s allegiance by some 
temporary compromise with evil, a mo- 
ment on his knees before Satan, in the 
symbolism of the parable. If he would 
only make some compromise, Satan sug- 
gests, some concessions to men’s weak- 
ness, how much quicker might he bring 
in the Kingdom on which his heart was 
set. 

“It has frequently happened in his- 
tory.’’ says T. H. Robinson, “that men 
of the highest ideals have been led into 
compromise of this kind, and have felt 
that a single act of evil might secure 
them the highest good; and it has been 
the invariable experience of men that 
the nobler the ideal the more terrible 
has been the resultant disaster. From 
this moment two courses were set 
clearly before Jesus. He might adopt 
the views current among his contempo- 
raries and the methods of force accepted 
by others of his people who aimed as 
they believed at the reign of God. : 
On the other hand he might follow the 
path trodden by the ideal servant of 
God depicted in Isa. 53, a path which 
led through suffering, misunderstand- 
ing and rejection to condemnation and 
death. The one was the short and easy 
road, and with the miraculous powers 
which Jesus believed himself to possess 
would have succeeded—in outward ap- 
pearances. Tha@ other was the slow 
and difficult course, bringing on himself 
untold agony and promising for the fu- 
ture only a very small measure of suc- 
cess.”” Yet this was the way that he 
chose here and later in Gethsemane, and 
it led him in the end to the cross. 

The temptation of the Master brings 
very definitely before us the fact that 
temptation is not as commonly sup- 
posed or inferred, an experience of the 
gross sinner. Temptations come to the 
noblest and best of men as well as the 
most depraved. None is exempt. They 
come to us regarding work that is legi- 
timate and interests that are noble. The 
most severe temptations sometimes fol- 
low close on the heels of the most trans- 
forming experience. 

What are the greatest temptations of 
our life and how can they be met? Do 
the specific temptations that came to 
Jesus come in any form to us? Are 
we tempted to swerve aside from our 
10d-given task for personal gratifica- 
tion, to misuse our powers by playing 
for popularity, to win leadership in 
the world by methods that mortgage us 
to the prince of the world? Which is 
the hardest temptation to resist—the 
temptation to do wrong or the tempta- 
tion to do less than our best, to choose 
between good and evil, or to choose be- 
tween a greater and a lesser good? 

Both Matthew and Mark inform us 
that when the temptations were com- 
pleted angels came and ministered unto 
him. The word ‘angel’? means mes- 
senger, and is used in the Bible some- 
times for the human agent who carries 
out God’s will, sometimes for natural 
forces which God employs in his provi- 
dential government of the universe and 
sometimes for supernatural visitants. 
Who the angels were in this case is not 
certain. All we can know is that when 
the temptations were completed Jesus 
was spiritually sustained and refreshed. 
And that in some such way God’s an- 
gels will also minister unto us. 
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NEW BOOKS 





Relevant Bible 


THE RELEVANCE OF THE BIBLE. 
By H. H. Rowley. The Macmillan Co., 
New York City, 1944. 192 pp. $1.75. 


The writer of this book has a two- 
fold purpose; to show (1) that the Bible 
is relevant to our modern world, and 
(2) that modern scholarship is not in- 
imical to the spiritual understanding or 
use of the Bible. Dr. Rowley is a lib- 
eral evangelical. He rejects inerrant 
inspiration, but believes that the Bible 
is ‘not merely relevant to our age, 
but urgently relevant, and that the 
pressing need of the hour is for men 
and nations to receive the divine revela- 
tion mediated through the Bible, and cul- 
minating in the unveiling of God in 
Jesus Christ, and to base all their life 
on that revelation.’”” Laymen (and min- 
isters) will find it a helpful and inspir- 
ing introduction to the study of the 
Bible, and to some of its major themes. 

mF. F. 


* TRAILS OF FRIENDSHIP WITH IN- 
DIAN AMERICANS. By Mary Garland 
Taylor. Friendship Press, New York, 
1944. 122 pp. 50 cents, paper. 


A study course for Junior High 
School groups, this book was written 
by the new editor of Presbyterian, U. S., 
young people’s publications while she 
was on the faculty of Oklahoma Presby- 
terian College. Challenging teachers of 
the course whose ideas of American In- 
dians may still be that of childhood 
storybooks, Miss Taylor suggests that 
it is time to ‘‘come out of your Rip Van 
Winkle doze and awake to what is hap- 
pening today’ in the lives of Indian 
Americans. Boys and girls in good 
schools are probably more up-to-date 
on this subject than are many of their 
elders who would profit by the facts 
presented here. A. N. B. 


A DURABLE PEACE IN EUROPE. 
By William Henry Chamberlain. 80 
pages. A DURABLE PEACE IN EAST- 
ERN ASIA. By Willis, Lamott. 80 
pages. Published for the use of study 
groups in the churches by the Commis- 
sion on a Just and Durable Peace, 297 
4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 20 cents 
per copy; 25 copies, 15 cents each. 


Christians interested in a durable 
peace must keep informed of current 
developments and consider them in the 
light of fundainental Christian convic- 
tions. The successive publications is- 
sued by the Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace are a great help to this 
end. These two booklets do not present 
the official views of the commission, but 
they describe the situation and discuss 
the problems related to a durable peace 
in Hurope and,in Asia. They are pre- 
pared for individual reading or for 
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group study, and should be widely used 
throughout the church. There is no bet- 
ter material available in the same 
scope. 

a tT 


Mission Study Helps 


Booklets and mission study helps from 
Friendship Press, New York, 1944— 


“This Is the Indian,” by Earle F, Dexter, 
24 pp., 25c. Teacher’s Guide, 25c. 

Discussion and program suggestions for 
adults on The American Indian based on 
Lindquist’s “The Indiar in American Life,’ 
24 pp., 25c. 

“My Indian Picture Story Book,” by 
Mabel Niedermeyer, 55 pp., 50c. Primary 
teacher's guide, 25c, 

Junior teacher’s guide on The American 
Indian for use with “Peter of the Mesa,” 
by Means, 24 pp., 25c. 

“Speaking of Indians,” by Ella Deloria, 
163 pp., $1, cloth; 60c., paper 

“Between Two Worlds,” a one-act play 
of Indian American life today by Elliott 
Field, 25c. 

Map in five colors showing Indians of 
the U. S. A., 344%2x22% in., 25c. 

“East Indieg Discoveries,” by Henry P. 
Van Dusen, 24 pp., 25c. 

“The Chinese Church, Partner in a 
World Mission,” by Y. Y. Tsu, 24 pp., 
25c. ; 

“Tales from Southeast Asia,” by Alice 
Hudson Lewis, 80 pp., 50c. 

A study guide on Southeast Asia by 
Currier and Hallock, 24 pp., 25c.; for 
adults. 

“West of the Date Line,” by Constance 
M. Hallock, principal mission study for 
young people and adults, 1944-45, 64 pp., 
50c. 

“Beyond the Blue Pacific,” by Alice Geer 
Kelsey, 122 pp., $1 cloth; 60c., paper; for 
Juniors, Teacher’s guide, 25c. 

“A Bell for Baby Brother,” by Jessie 
Eleanor Moore, 126 pp., $1, cloth; 60c. 
paper, for Primary children. Teacher’s 
guide, 25c. 

Map of Southeast Asia and the South- 
west Pacific; in five colors, 34%4x22% in., 
25c. 

“Missionary Education for the Junior 
High School Age,” by Louise B, Griffiths; 
63 pp., 35c. 

“Let’s Make a Play,” by Bernice Bueh- 
ler. Techniques of informal dramatiza- 
tion. Including a story on Burma, by 
Grace W. McGavran; 24 pp., 25c. 
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It Happened to Me 





T was my first wedding ceremony. 
By that you can tell I was just 
out of seminary and as new as fresh 
paint in these things. It was taking 
place in the attractive little chapel of 
the First Presbyterian Church. The 
couple before me were well advanced 
in years; you could tell that, not only 
by the age which the weight of the 
years had pressed upon them, but also 
by the extra pounds that it had added. 
Age and weight, notwithstanding, there 
they stood before me, 

I was sensitive to the occasion; my 
very first wedding! With all the Pres- 
byterian dignity so contagious in our 
Seminary, I began. I read carefully, 
slowly, emphasizing the sacredness of 
the occasion in both manner and spirit, 
and read so that each word might weigh 
a pound and the total make a dent on 
the consciences of the couple before me. 

And then we came to the place where 
the groom places the fing on the wo- 
man’s finger! 

In most wedding ceremonies this 
matter is not out of proportion in im- 
portance to the rest of the ceremony. 
But it was in this one! The ring just 
wouldn’t fit the chubby finger of the 
bride. A few more efforts on the part 
of the embarrassed groom while the 
corpulent bride looked on sheepishly, 
and then he turned to me: 

“You know,” he said in an apologiz- 
ing manner but in a fairly loud voice, 
“she gets fatter 'n fatter every day!” 

OSWALD DELGADO. 

Macon, Ga. 

P. S. The ring stayed on the edge of 
her finger, but we let it go at that. 
I confess, though, that the sacred- 
ness of the occasion suffered somewhat. 
Not so my Presbyterian dignity, that 
endured to the end and brought all 
three of us to the conclusion of the 
ceremony, 
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Contributions to the Forum 
THROUGH SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 
Indiana: So many men of both high 
Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill—‘‘GUILT AND REDEMPTION’”’ and low degree have been saying COL- 
yum instead of COL-um that I must 
“Conflict and Responsibility”’ submit this for your column. 
“‘The Outcroppings of Guilt’’ Ohio: Here are two mistakes that 
“The Descent into Hell’ keep getting “in my hair’: (1) “Will 
se LICECOME INFO , “ you contact the members of the Board?” 
‘The Cross of Christ’’ ° or, “‘. . . since I contacted him... .” 
‘The Spirit of Chmist’’ Contact is a noun, not a verb. Comment: 
‘6 ° £9 It is also a verb, though the usage here 
y of Christ . 
The Body fC . protested (“To establish business or 
ea ie social connection with’) is termed by 
Dr. Helmut Kuhn—‘‘CREDE UT INTELLIGAS a sake, a 
‘*It is not enough to insist than an ultimate harmony exists can be assured of the Geepest concern of 
‘ 3 we who arein the ministry... .” Itis 
between faith and science . . . the quest of truth and the 


surprising how often reputable speak- 
search for God are basically identical. . . .’’ ers make this error, using we instead 


of us. 


Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen—‘‘ WORLD CHRISTIANITY TODAY”’ Illinois: I was once criticized for 
printing in my bulletin ‘‘Gloria Patria.” 
Which is more correct: Gloria Patria or 

Gloria Patri? Comment: There is only 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY one correct form—Patri (dative of the 
Latin pater—father). Patria, meaning 


RICHMOND 22, VIRGINIA country or native land, would be used 


in place of Patri only by the societies 
of super-patriots. 























